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The  Avorkers  of  Latin  America  haA'e  long  been  in  the  front  line 
trenches  of  democracy.  Their  present  solidarity  Avith  the  AA^orkers  of 
the  United  States,  their  support  of  the  United  Nations,  their  etforts 
in  behalf  of  greater  inter-American  cooperation  express  long-held  at- 
titudes and  conAnctions. 

They  have  ncA^er  been  just  fair  Aveather  friends  of  democracy.  They 
have  not  kept  their  fingers  crossed  Avhile  Avaiting  to  see  hoAV  the  for- 
tunes of  Avar  AA'onld  turn,  before  making  up  their  minds  as  to  Avhere 
their  sympathies  lay.  On  the  contrary,  they  ha\"e  been  firmly  and 
steadily  opposed  to  Hitler  cA^en  before  the  days  AAdien  the  appeasers 
permitted  the  destruction  of  Austria,  Spain  and  CzechosloA'akia.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that  there  have  been  shifts  and  inconsistencies  in 
Latin  American  labor  leadership,  there  has  certainly  been  no  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the 
keen  interest  of  Latin  American  trade  unionists  in  the  international 
labor  moA^ement  and  in  their  realization  that  their  OAvn  interests  are 
affected  by  every  .step  forivard  in  the  achie\"ement  of  greater  political 
and  social  democracy.  That  is  Avhy  they  have  Avatched  AAuth  interest 
and  gratification  the  progress  of  labor  in  the  Iniited  States  during  the 
past  ten  years.  That,  too,  is  Avhy  most  of  them  feel  that  a strong  bond 
of  undeiAstanding  betAveen  the  Avorkers  of  this  continent  Avill  help  bring 
about  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  poAvers. 

The  cooperation  of  Avorkers  through  their  OAvn  agencies,  freely 
cho.sen  and  directed,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  demo- 
cratic defense.  It  may  Avell  become  a major  characteristic  of  demo- 
cratic cooperation  among  the  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Until  recently,  hoAvever,  Avith  rapid  expansion  of  the  machinery  of 
diplomatic,  economic,  and  military  consultation,  labor  has  been  gh^en 
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very  little  opportunity  to  bring  its  technical  experience,  its  knowledge 
of  production,  its  faitli  in  democratic  institutions,  to  bear  on  the  de- 
cisions of  American  international  councils.  In  fact,  the  truth  is  that 
Latin  American  labor  attitudes  have  been  treated  almost  as  if  they 
did  not  exist.  This  is  not  only  a major  political  mistake  in  terms  of 
inter-American  relations ; it  is  an  oversight  which,  if  ignored,  may  lead 
some  workers  to  be] eve  that  they  have  little  at  stake  in  the  outcome 
of  the  present  war. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  vital  importance  to  labor  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  United  States  capital,  in  the  form  of  government 
credits,  are  flowing  into  Latin  America.  This  movement  of  capital 
is  related  directly  to  hemisphere  strategy  in  terms  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  war.  It  can  and  probably  will  have  profound  long  range 
effects  upon  the  economic  future  of  the  American  republics  as  well 
as  upon  their  commercial  relations. 

What^s  going  to  be  the  effect  on  labor  of  the  extension  of  these  new 
credits  to  Latin  America?  Are  these  credits  going  to  be  used  in  such 
a way  that  they  will  contribute,  over  a long  period  of  time,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  standards  of  living,  to  the  creation  of  healthier  na- 
tional economies?  Since  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  protect  domestic  labor  standards  in  all  matters  involving 
public  contracts,  the  same  principle  should  be  observed  in  the  financial 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  its  American  neighbors.  American 
dollars  should  do  a democratic  job  no  matter  wliere  they  are  spent. 
Will  the  enormous  amount  of  new  capital  correct  or  merely  serve  to 
enlarge  the  inverted  pyramid  structure  of  Latin  American  economy 
created  by  private  investment  in  the  last  half  century?  It  can  do 
either.  For  reasons  of  military  expediency,  single  crop  production 
may  be  intensified — one  country  to  supply  wheat,  another  oil,  a third 
tin  or  any  of  the  other  raw  materials  of  war  for  which  the  United 
States  is  dependent  on  outside  sources.  This  policy  can  be  somewhat 
modified  by  creating  a number  of  sources  in  various  countries  simul- 
taneously. But  the  third  possibility,  namely  the  rapid  development 
of  e.s.sential  war  materials  within  a broad  program  of  diversified  pro- 
duction in  each  country,  accompanied  by  as  much  industrialization  as 
local  conditions  will  permit,  is  of  the  greatest  significance  to  the  masses 
of  the  continent. 

llow  Latin  American  labor  and  the  unorganized  masses  .stand  to 
gain  from  a policy  combining  defense  with  social  foresight  can  be 
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illustrated  with  two  examples : the  Pan  American  Highway  and  the 
maritime  industry.  The  dream  of  an  all-weather  highway  from 
Alaska  to  Santiago  and  Buenos  Aires  has  been  brought  nearer  realiza- 
tion by  the  trend  of  world  affairs.  The  completion  of  such  a highway 
will  be  an  event  of  great  imjiortance  in  ease  of  invasion  of  North  or 
South  America.  But  it  also  presents  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
deal  a body  blow  to  the  isolation  which  has  gripped  thousands  of  small 
communities  strung  up  and  down  the  continent.  These  should  be  sub- 
joined to  the  Pan  American  Iliglnvay  national  systems  of  communica- 
tions laid  out  for  the  specific  purpose  of  bringing  the  stagnant  areas 
of  production  in  touch  with  human  needs  locally  and  nationally.  The 
building  of  the  main  artery  may  well  serve  as  an  incentive  for  the  con- 
struction in  many  parts  of  Latin  America  of  highw-ays  adapted  to 
national  potentialities  rather  than  one-crop  exports. 

How  mass  welfare  in  general,  and  the  labor  movement  in  Latin 
America  in  particular,  has  been  affected  by  lack  of  consideration  for 
the  long  range  possibilities  of  the  government  credits  is  suggested  by 
the  problem  of  the  Latin  American  merchant  marine.  For  fifty  years 
sea  lanes  have  followed  the  general  pattern  of  capital  investment  in 
Latin  America — highly  developed  only  at  shipping  points  of  raw  ma- 
terials for  Europe  or  the  United  States.  Coastwise  shipping  has  been 
of  minor  concern,  and  steamers  of  the  Mississippi  showboat  era — hazar- 
dous to  their  passengei*s,  cargoes,  and  crews — have  plied  many  Latin 
American  rivers.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  sudden 
shifting  of  seaborne  traffic  from  one  port  to  another  has  led  to  the 
disorganization  of  the  maritime  unions.  But  a program  of  credits  and 
investment  calculated  to  meet  national  needs  might  provide  auxiliaries 
for  the  patrol  of  the  hemisphere’s  vulnerable  coasts.  Moreover,  the 
encouragement  of  an  independent  and  properly  ecpiipped  fishing  in- 
dustry off  the  coa.sts  of  northwestern  Mexico,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  north- 
ern Brazil,  Chile,  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plate  would  be  of  con- 
siderable value. 

Organized  labor,  no  less  than  the  average  citizen  of  the  Americas,  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  creation  of  better  balanced  economies  in  each 
of  the  Latin  American  nations.  For  nearly  a hundred  years  these 
nations  have  been  developing  an  economy  that,  graphically  depicted, 
looks  like  a pyramid  .standing  on  its  peak  imstead  of  on  its  base.  This 
economy  has  been  characterized  by  tbe  dependence  on  one  or  tw'o  or 
three  major  export  proflucts,  by  little  or  no  industrialization,  by  un- 
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stable  currencies,  by  low  eonsuiniiig  power  of  the  masses.  Every  crisis 
in  Europe  or  tbeXJnited  States  lias  been  immediately  reflected  in  those 
conntries. 

Old  forms  of  production  have  existed  side  by  side  with  ultra-modern 
methods.  Industrialization  has  remained  in  the  infant  stage,  shielded 
by  some  of  the  highest  taritf  walls  in  the  world.  Capital  has  moved  in 
huge  blocks  into  a few  major  industries,  creating  a dangerous  depen- 
dence on  world  markets  subject  to  sudden  dislocations.  Migrating 
from  one  country  to  another,  such  capital  has  brought  unexpected 
prosperity  to  one  area  and  left  unmitigated  depression  in  another. 
Huge  public  debts  were  created — and  frequently  the  proceeds  of  loans 
were  pretty  evenly  divided  between  productive  enterprise,  public 
works,  brokers’  commissions,  armaments  and  rewards  to  venal  officials. 
Trade  and  commerce  developed  among  the  Latin  American  republics 
and  the  industrial  nations  overseas  but  not  among  themselves.  The 
large  seaports  and  their  immediate  hinterland  became  more  and  more 
geared  to  the  fickle  money  markets  of  the  world,  while  large  sections 
of  the  population  remained  beyond  the  influence  of  the  price  system. 
A population  that  increased  but  slowly  did  not  enlarge  its  ability  to 
consume  either  the  surpluses  of  agriculture  or  the  maximum  produc- 
tion of  its  few  incipient  industries. 

Simultaneousl.v,  there  was  a considerable  growth  of  foreign  invest- 
ments. Even  before  ^Yorld  War  I,  there  began  to  develop  a persistent 
struggle  for  the  raw  materials  and  the  trade  of  Latin  America  between 
the  United  States,  England,  Germany  and  Japan.  The  total  destruc- 
tion of  German  trade  relations  with  Latin  America  during  the  World 
AVar  I was  one  phase  of  this  struggle  and  the  remarkable  recovery  of 
those  relations  in  the  post-war  period  was  another.  Bitter  as  this 
struggle  became  at  times,  it  was,  until  recently,  carried  out  under  the 
rules  of  the  game  laid  down  by  tacit  agreement  by  the  western  political 
democracies.  It  shonld  be  emphasized  that  internal  social  conditions  in 
Latin  America  were  of  no  great  concern  to  any  of  the  competitors. 
Both  the  processing  of  the  raw  materials  which  were  taken  out  of  the 
earth,  the  forests  and  the  fields  of  Latin  America,  as  well  as  the  circu- 
lation of  the  capital  invested  in  the  process,  took  place  outside  of  the 
hemisphere.  A few  .shocking  experiences  convinced  Latin  American 
leaders  that  their  greatest  protection  in  the  concert  of  nations  was  to 
place  insistence  on  humanity  and  honorable  reciprocity  in  interna- 
tional conduct. 
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Continental  unity  shonid  be  designed  to  help  improve  the  economy 
of  Latin  America  so  that  the  living  standards  of  millions  of  workers 
and  their  families  can  be  raised.  But  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
enormous  task  of  raising  living  standards  is  not  something  merely  to 
be  done  for  the  Latin  American  people ; it  is  something  to  be  accom- 
plished with  and  by  them  through  the  direct  participation  of  their 
responsible  organizations.  This  partimdarly  applies  to  organized 
labor. 

Labor  justifiably  feels  that  it  should  be  taken  into  partnership  in 
the  planning  of  the  changes  that  are  now  being  made  in  the  economic 
relations  of  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere.  But  such  questions  as 
investments,  the  use  of  agricultural  surpluses,  the  development  of 
supplies  of  war  materials,  are  being  settled  for  labor,  not  with  the 
cooperation  of  labor.  In  the  machinery  ijut  together  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  production  and  distributing  goods  more  effectively  over 
the  hemisphere,  there  is  little  or  no  labor  representation.  Planning 
for  a democratic  future  gets  off  to  a poor  start  if  labor  is  given  no 
voice,  no  i-esponsibility,  no  share  in  that  planning. 

Representation  on  inter-American  planning  agencies  is  of  vital 
importance  to  Latin  American  labor  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
emergency  production  in  the  present  crisis  as  well  as  from  the  broader 
aspect  of  post-war  economic  reconstruction  and  democratic  social  pro- 
grams. The  LTnited  States  needs  raw  materials,  principally  minerals, 
for  its  victory  program — for  its  defense  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  Great  quantities  of  these  materials  are  being  provided  by 
the  mines  and  the  mills  of  the  Latin  American  nations.  What  effect 
is  this  having  on  wages ? On  hours?  On  profits?  What  proportion  of 
the  profits  are  shared  with  labor  in  the  form  of  better  wages?  These 
questions  must  be  faced  and  answered.  The  war  aspects  of  hemispheric 
economic  cooperation  should  not  be  separated  from  the  enduring  ef- 
fects they  will  have  on  the  welfare  of  the  workers  of  the  hemisphere. 
Solid  and  permanent  hemispheric  defense  is  and  should  be  a continu- 
ing process  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the  war.  In  that  process  the 
raising  of  labor  standards,  greater  security  iu  the  job,  better  wages, 
and  increasing  participation  by  organized  labor  in  the  responsibilities 
and  privileges  of  building  a better  America — these  should  be  a part  of 
fixed  pTiblie  policy. 

Labor,  too,  is  intere.sted  in  fostering  among  the  American  repiiblics 
a greater  exchange  of  information  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  the 
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^v()l•kill«■  man  and  woman.  ]\Iany  of  tlie'se  in'obleins  are  common  to  tlie 
L nited  States  and  its  American  neij>’ld)ors.  Those  interested  in  their 
solution  shonld  l)e  able  to  command  as  much  and  as  full  information 
on  experiments  in  tlie  field  of  labor  and  social  Avelfare  as  is  now  avail- 
able in  the  fields  of  trade,  industry,  finance,  travel,  science,  and  art. 
As  a heginning  in  this  direction,  the  American  governments  and  labor 
organizations  ought  to  have  at  their  disposal  full  data  on  the  co.st  of 
living,  wages,  hours,  unemployment,  immigration,  protection  of  women 
and  children,  social  legislation,  industrial  safety,  housing,  vocational 
training,  cooperatives,  and  welfare  agencies.  In  spite  of  great  differ- 
ences in  economic  development  and  social  institutions,  thei’e  is  a great 
deal  of  common  ground  on  which  labor  in  the  LTnited  States  and  Latin 
America  can  meet  if  there  are  effective  channels  for  gathering  and 
sharing  information. 

Labor  organization  in  Latin  America  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin.  There  have  been  labor  unions  in  various  countries  for  about 
forty  years,  hut  labor  as  a major  factor  in  national  affairs  has  devel- 
oped only  in  .such  countries  as  Argentina,  Chile,  Cuba,  Colombia,  and 
Mexico.  The  Mexican  labor  movement,  for  example,  after  many  years 
of  struggle,  did  not  really  get  its  stride  until  about  ten  years  ago. 
In  some  of  the  other  republics  labor  is  just  beginning  to  awaken. 
Altogether,  there  are  about  one  and  three-quarter  million  to  two  mil- 
lion organized  workers  in  the  twenty  Latin  American  republics.  In 
several  countries  there  are  national  labor  federations  such  as  the  Con- 
federation of  Mexican  Workers  or  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor 
of  Argentina.  In  spite  of  the  relatively  small  iu;mber  of  organized 
workers,  labor  unions  play  an  important  role  because  they  are  the 
channel  by  which  the  basic  economic  and  social  interests  of  many 
millions  of  people  are  expressed.  Labor  union  leaders  know  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  and  they  know  how  these  mistakes  have  saddled  a 
heavy  burden  of  poverty  and  need  on  the  peasant,  the  factoiy  worker, 
and  the  white-collar  employee.  Labor  in  Latin  America  is  greatly 
concerned  with  the  outcome  of  tlie  war  effort  and  in  the  possibilities 
for  creating  in  their  continent  an  economy  that  will  give  steadier, 
better  paid  employment  to  the  13(),()()0,()()()  ]ieople  who  constitute  the 
population  of  Latin  America. 

The  bulk  of  Latin  America’s  progressive  labor  laws  have  been  en- 
acted during  the  last  three  decades  and  in  them  are  to  be  found  prin- 
ciples of  sound  public  policy  with  regard  to  wages,  hours,  compensa- 
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tion,  insurance,  lionsiny,  protection  of  women,  iiulustrial  safety,  co- 
operatives, rehabilitation,  and  the  like.  To  what  extent  these  yains 
can  be  maintained  is  partly  a matter  of  how  etfective  they  can  be  made. 

Trade  unions  are  sidyject  to  special  laws  in  some  of  the  republics. 
In  Colombia,  for  example,  unions  must  limit  themselves  to  “socially 
desirable  aims  and  purposes,”  register  in  the  national  labor  dejiai't- 
ment,  eschew  all  principles  and  ideologies  contrary  to  national  in.stitu- 
tions,  abstain  from  direct  action,  refrain  completely  from  intervening 
in  political  or  religioiis  issues  or  affiliating  themselves  with  organiza- 
tions not  posse.ssing  legal  status.  In  practice,  the  freedom  of  action 
of  trade  unions  depends  upon  administrative  and  judicial  interpreta- 
tions reflecting  major  social  trends. 

Of  considerable  importance  to  Latin  American  labor  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  collective  bargaining  and  freedom  of  organization.  These 
hard  won  rights  represent  a struggle  of  many  years  and  in  some  ca.ses 
they  reflect  the  degree  to  which  political  democi'acy  has  been  won  in 
those  countries  which  have  organized  labor  movements.  As  labor  un- 
der.stands  it,  there  is  no  justification  for  the  view  that  the  emergency 
throvigh  which  we  are  now  passing  re(iuires  that  labor  give  up  the 
only  means  by  which  it  has  been  able  to  defend  itself.  A free  labor 
movement  is  a sharp  weapon  against  political  and  economic  reaction, 
a sure  defense  against  totalitarian  dictatorship. 

Turning  to  the  conditions  of  industrial  labor,  certain  general  con- 
siderations must  be  kept  in  mind.  Manufacturing  has  been  limited  to 
a few  countries.  Industrialization,  where  it  has  developed  at  all,  has 
done  so  thanks  largely  to  high  protective  tariffs.  The  limits  to  in- 
dustrial expansion  have  been  set  by  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the 
agricultural  masses.  The  old  established  native  industries,  such  as 
textiles,  have  been  forced  to  look  to  foreign  markets,  where  they  have 
competed  with  the  products  of  the  more  efficient  factories  of  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Japan. 

These  circumstances  have  led  to  wage  standai'ds  inadecpiate  to  sup- 
port either  industi’ial  expansion  for  home  consumption  or  an  increase 
of  international  trade  based  on  the  exchange  of  non-luxuries  between 
the  American  republics.  Some  25,000  families  dependent  for  their 
support  on  factory  wages  in  one  of  the  largest  industrial  areas  in 
South  America  have  received  less  than  $40  a month.  In  another 
country  where  industry  has  become  increasingly  important  factory 
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Avorkers  have  averaged  au  iiieoiiie  of  4’II  per  month,  vaiyiiig  from  $15 
in  the  most  highly  developed  districts  to  $3.55  in  others. 

In  one  small  republic  which  has  an  incipient  textile  industry,  wages 
were  several  years  ago  fixed  by  law  at  a minimum  of  35  cents  a day  in 
some  districts  and  55  cents  in  others.  Wage  differentials  set  by  law  iii 
this  particular  country  reveal  another  aspects  of  industrial  wage  in- 
come in  Latin  America.  Factories  in  some  districts  have  been  allowed 
to  operate  with  a minimum  wage  of  15  cents  a day  as  against  a mini- 
mum of  35  cents  in  others.  In  addition,  there  is  the  ever-present 
counterweight  to  possible  wage  increases  of  the  employment  of  minors 
and  the  widesiDread  system  of  apprenticeship.  Wage  standards  for 
these  groups  vary  from  20  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  below  the  minimum 
established  tor  adult  workers  in  the  same  occupation. 

Such  figures  as  are  available  are  extremely  unsatisfactory  since  they 
do  not  reveal,  exce])t  in  rare  cases,  the  actual  annual  income  of  indus- 
trial workers.  Minimum  wage  legislation  has  spread  rapidly  dnring 
the  past  ten  years,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
even  the  major  groups  of  industrial  workers  have  been  benefited.  Some 
of  the  laws  allow  for  discounts  and  reductions  for  supplies,  food,  hous- 
ing, insurance  and  certain  services.  Such  reductions  may  vary  be- 
tween 10  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  of  the  nominal  wage. 

Minimum  wages  are  generally  based  upon  cost  of  living  studies,  but 
such  studies  are  rarely  to  be  had.  Consequently,  wages  fixed  by  law 
are  likely  to  reflect  more  than  anything  else  the  relative  bargaining 
power  of  the  worker  and  the  employer.  The  following  case  is  typical : 
the  employees  of  a large  rubber  nianufaeturing  corporation  petitioned 
for  a 30  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  The  employer  offered  15  per  cent. 
The  government  arbitrator  settled  for  20  per  cent.  The  employees  of 
a large  electric  light  and  power  company  demanded  wage  increases  of 
one  million  dollars  a year;  the  company  offered  $100,000;  they  com- 
])romised  on  $200,000. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  within  its  own  narrow  orbit,  Latin 
American  industrial  labor  has  its  own  “wage  aristocrats.”  Highly 
skilled  technicians  in  the  electric  power  industry,  in  transportation,  in 
communications  and  in  petroleum  receive  wages  that  are  above  the 
average  for  unskilled  industrial  and  farm  labor.  These  Avorkers,  hoAV- 
ever,  usually  live  in  the  large  cities  AA'here  living  costs  are  considerably 
higher.  iMoreovei',  their  total  number  is  relatively  small,  insufficient 
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by  itself  to  make  au  api;)reeiable  ditt'ereiiee  in  tlie  total  yearly  waj>'e 
payments  made  by  indnstry. 

Latin  America  is  jirimarily  agrieultnral  and  wages  for  the  farm 
worker  are  the  resultant  of  the  combination  of  the  various  forms  of 
land  ownership  and  types  of  production  which  have  developed  during 
the  past  fonr  hundred  years.  There  are  areas  where  the  colonial  rela- 
tionship of  master  to  serf  still  survives.  There  are  the  large  industrial 
farms  that  operate  for  a world  market  along  modern  lines  with  a mini- 
mum of  man  power.  There  are  millions  of  acres  tilled  by  share  crop- 
pers. There  are  the  submarginal  areas  worked  under  the  collective 
principls  of  the  old  Indian  cultures.  Such  figures  as  I am  able  to  cite 
must  be  related  to  this  complex  of  systems,  some  of  which  are  as  old 
as  the  Egyptian  plow  and  some  as  modern  as  the  Rust  cotton  picker. 

In  one  republic  of  South  America,  where  75  per  cent  of  the  gain- 
fully employed  population  live  on  farms,  the  actual  yearly  earning 
capacity  of  the  adult  worker  was  estimated  to  be,  in  1982,  less  than 
$100  United  States  currency.  In  another,  where  the  proportion  of 
rural  workers  is  almost  exactly  the  same,  farm  wages  had  risen  from 
12  cents  a day  in  1891  to  35  cents  a day  in  1934.  But  during  the  last 
decade  of  this  period  there  were  steep  fluctuations  from  year  to  year. 
In  1927  the  average  daily  wage  was  33  cents  but  in  1933  it  had  fallen 
to  23  cents.  In  this  particular  country,  which  has  a farm  population 
of  about  15  million  people,  the  average  cash  income  per  farm  family 
in  1938  was  about  $35.00  in  United  States  currency. 

Studies  Avhich  were  initiated  in  another  republic  in  1938  indicate 
that  in  rural  areas  inhabited  by  upward  of  thirty  million  people 
monthly  wages  average  betw’een  $3.00  and  $9.00  for  about  one-half  of 
the  adult  workers.  Minors  and  apprentices  averaged  all  the  way  from 
zero  in  cash  Avages  to  $6  a month. 

In  another  country,  where  two-thirds  of  the  workers  live  on  the 
land,  a recent  survey  was  made  by  one  of  the  national  social  security 
agencies.  It  was  found  that  the  average  daily  wage  of  the  farm  laborer 
in  1939  amounted  to  slightly  over  25  cents.  This  was  not,  however, 
the  actual  cash  payment.  This  sum  included  the  value  of  food,  hous- 
ing, and  the  produce  of  a small  plot  of  land. 

Wage  scales  affecting  nearly  tliree-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  in  an- 
other republic  fluctuated  in  1932  around  20  cents  for  a 12-hour  day. 
Technicians  who  had  received  as  much  as  $275  per  month  in  the  boom 
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days  of  sugar  iii  tliis  particular  country  were  satisfied  if  they  got  $;3U. 
In  til  is  country  wage  payments  received  by  agricultural  labor  were 
reduced  by  40  per  cent  fi-om  lOOl  to  1932  alone.  Subseiiuently  a daily 
minimum  wage  of  one  dollar  was  introduced  by  law;  but  in  1938  farm 
laborers  covered  by  the  law  were  working  an  average  of  only  four 
days  a week.  Latest  figures  available  for  this  country  indicate  that 
total  cash  income  per  family  in  rural  areas  is  less  than  $100  a year. 

Violent  and  freipient  fluctuations  are  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
farm  income  in  Latin  America.  This  is  particidarly  true  of  areas 
dependent  upon  cro])s  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco  or  cotton. 
Piece  work  appears  to  become  more  general  when  minimum  wage  laws 
are  enacted.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  spread  of  piece  work  indi- 
cates a wage  standard  below  that  established  in  the  law. 

Farm  collectives  ai-e  comparatively  few  in  number  and  do  not  touch 
any  major  areas  of  production  except  in  one  or  two  countries.  Where 
they  exist,  they  appear  to  be  raising  agricultural  i]icome  perceptibly. 
In  one  instance,  for  example,  members  of  a collective  who  had  iisually 
earned  around  $40  a year  on  individual  farms,  received  dividends  of 
$100  at  the  end  of  the  1939  harvest. 

However,  it  does  not  always  go  well  with  such  enterprises.  One 
large  collective  composed  of  several  thousand  farmers  has  had  to  be 
heavily  subsidized  by  the  government  in  order  to  prevent  a low  stand- 
ard of  living  from  going  even  lower.  It  happens  that  this  particular 
region  produces  one  crop  exclusively  which  must  be  sold  iii  a dra.s- 
tically  curtailed  world  market. 

It  would  be  extremely  useful  to  know  more  about  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Latin  American  people.  Unfortunately,  accurate  state- 
ments are  not  to  be  had  on  this  subject.  A recent  intelligent  guess, 
hoAvever,  fixes  the  total  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  twenty  Latin 
American  republics  for  the  year  1939  at  $15,000,000,000. 

The  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  felt  keenly  by  the 
masses  of  consumers  because  it  has  been  preceded  by  a period  of  rising 
prices  extending  over  the  past  decade.  Index  numbers  for  the  last 
months  of  1939  and  the  first  quarter  of  1940  show  a rising  tendency 
averaging  from  1 to  9 points  in  various  countries.  This  increase  has 
been  due  principally  to  speculative  price  movements  induced  by  the 
war,  the  lack  of  distributing  agencies  for  relieving  shortages  in  certain 
areas  and  the  tendency  toward  inflation  in  some  eoiintries.  In  one 
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country  there  was  a rise  of  (!-!  points  between  1!)27  and  l!)31h  t)r  an 
increase  of  64  i)er  cent.  In  another,  the  index  stood  at  158  in  Decem- 
ber, 193!),  in  comparison  witli  tlie  base  figure  of  100  for  1934. 

The  general  indices  do  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  true  living  costs 
for  the  masses  of  the  people,  particularly  those  living  in  imral  areas. 
A net  increase  of  two  or  three  jmints  in  the  general  average  based  on 
the  prices  of  twenty  prime  commodities  often  obscures  a rise  of  many 
more  points  in  two  or  three  basic  articles  of  consumption — such  as 
corn,  sugar  or  flour.  Data  taken  from  a stiidy  of  living  costs  show 
that  in  one  Latin  American  capital  the  index  price  of  shoes  stood  in 
August,  1939,  at  128.  In  SeiJtember  it  had  risen  to  178,  and  by  Oc- 
tober it  had  fallen  back  to  121.  Similar  instances  could  be  given 
with  regard  to  potatoes,  sugar,  rice,  beans,  and  other  foods  of  popular 
consumption. 

Studies  of  family  expenditures  are  rare  indeed.  AYhat  few  have 
been  made  reveal  that  the  average  expenditure  for  food  per  family 
represents  between  50  per  cent  of  the  family  budget.  Expenditures 
for  rent  vary  considerably.  The  range  extends  from  10  pei-  cent  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  budget. 

There  has  been  considerable  agitation  over  tlie  runaway  tendency 
of  retail  commodity  prices.  Extreme  examples  are  the  increase  in  the 
price  of  drugs  from  100  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  in  one  country;  the 
rise  of  nearly  300  per  cent  in  the  price  of  ice  in  a populous  capital. 
A number  of  governments  have  taken  steps  since  September,  1939,  to 
put  on  the  brakes.  Some  of  the  laws  enacted  not  only  fix  retail  and 
wholesale  prices;  they  also  regulate  rents,  fix  maximum  i^rofits  on  the 
sale  of  prime  commodities,  oblige  merchants  to  submit  inventories 
regularly  and  to  post  prices  fixed  by  the  government  in  wholesale  and 
retail  establishments.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  also  being  attacked 
in  several  countries  through  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  popu- 
lar restaurants,  where  nourishing  meals  are  served  at  low  cost. 

An  interesting  example  of  cost  of  living  legislation  is  a law  enacted 
in  Chile  in  November,  1934.  The  law  pegged  rents  at  the  levels  pre- 
vailing in  September  of  that  year.  It  arbitrarily  fixed  the  maximum 
limit  of  the  cost  of  housing  at  20  per  cent  of  the  family  income.  Exist- 
ing contracts  were  aiitomatically  opened  to  revision  at  the  request  of 
the  tenant. 

Aside  from  housing  and  basic  foods,  the  purpose  of  most  of  the  laws 
enacted  has  been  to  beep  down  the  cost  of  living  list  drugs,  construe- 
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tioii  materials,  and  fuel.  Farmers'  markets  have  been  established  in 
many  of  the  large  capitals  where  the  small  grower  can  sell  directly 
to  the  consumer. 

The  decline  of  real  wages  has  been  especiall}"  serious  in  some  of  the 
larger  republics.  In  one  reiuiblic  real  wages  declined  24  per  cent  be- 
tween 1934  and  1938.  In  other  countries  there  has  been  a decline  of 
real  wages  of  as  much  as  40  per  cent  during  the  past  few  years.  How 
to  stabilize  prices  and  bring  them  into  line  with  mass  income  is  one 
of  the  grave  problems  facing  many  Latin  American  governments  to- 
day. In  some  cases,  measures  to  reduce  living  costs  have  been  can- 
celled out  by  price  pegging  to  maintain  profits  in  agriculture.  In 
others,  such  measures  have  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  sudden 
fall  of  the  national  currency  in  relation  to  foreign  units  of  exchange. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Sejitember,  1939,  the  trade 
unions  mobilized  behind  government  efforts  to  check  speculation  and 
hoarding.  In  several  countries  unions  and  consumer  organizations 
have  established  neighborhood  committees  to  report  violations  of 
price  ceilings.  They  have  also  supported  the  policy  of  creating  res- 
fanrantes  popidares. 

In  the  Latin  American  countries,  the  problem  of  living  costs  re- 
quires more  than  punitive  legislation.  Statistical  services  for  gather- 
ing information  on  living  costs  need  to  be  developed.  Moreover,  there 
should  be  devised  ways  and  means  for  correlating  this  information  to 
that  on  production  of  foodstuffs,  bofh  domestically  and  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  The  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  Chile,  for  exam- 
ple, is  closely  related  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  sugar  areas  of 
Peru  as  well  as  to  the  freight  rates  between  Callao  and  Valparaiso. 
More  than  that,  however,  labor  looks  to  the  creation  of  commodity  out- 
lets under  direct  government  control  for  the  sale  of  liigh  quality,  low 
priced  foods  and  drugs. 

The  same  causes  that  have  produced  high  costs  of  living  and  low  sub- 
sistence standards  in  rural  areas  have  fostered  a concentration  of 
population  in  the  cities,  especially  in  the  larger  capitals.  In  spite  of 
speculative  building  booms,  or  perhaps  because  of  them,  cheap  and 
substantial  housing  for  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers  has  devel- 
oped but  slowly.  Sub-standard  housing  for  farm  workers,  miners, 
railroad  maintenance  crews,  laborers  in  the  oil  fields  and  the  like  has 
been  a problem  of  long  standing.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
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considerably  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  these  countries 
is  ill-housed. 

Modern  public  liousing  projects  liave  been  under  way  in  several 
countries  for  some  years.  Some  of  these  projects,  in  fact,  go  back 
nearly  half  a century.  Today  public  housing  is  usually  sub,sidized 
with  social  security  funds  and  is  calculated  to  relieve  congestion  for 
middle  and  low  income  groups.  Studies  of  the  effects  of  overcrowding 
in  a few  large  cities  confirm  the  usual  picture — high  indexes  of  delin- 
quency, crime  and  disease.  Figures  of  one  capital  for  alley  dwellings 
and  tenements  as  compared  with  moderately  hygienic  dwellings  re- 
vealed that  in  the  former  infant  mortality  shows  a ratio  of  450  per 
1,000  compared  to  250  per  1,000  in  the  latter. 

Campaigns  against  such  conditions  have  been  launched  in  a number 
of  cities  and  provisions  have  been  included  in  laws  regulating  the  cost 
of  living  with  regard  to  rents.  In  one  country,  housing  legislation  dates 
back  to  1906  and  in  another  to  1889.  A particular  law  enacted  in  1939 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  combating  poor  housing  by  providing  in- 
ducements to  private  capital.  Social  insurance  funds  are  freqiiently 
earmarked  for  investment  in  housing. 

The  war  has  focused  attention  on  the  old  question  of  immigration. 
Generally  speaking,  labor  has  been  sympathetic  to  more  liberal  immi- 
gration policies  and  probabh^  will  continue  to  regard  the  thousands 
of  refugees  who  are  seeking  admission  to  the  American  republics  as 
valuable  accretions  to  nnderpopnlated  areas — especially  since  the  mi- 
gration of  labor,  non-skilled  and  rural,  across  international  boundaries 
is  being  intensified  by  reason  of  military  requirements  and  shifts  in 
production.  In  the  past  these  factors  have  created  twilight  areas 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  transplanted  workers  have  been  left 
stranded  when  the  current  of  events  shifted.  Examples  of  these  are 
the  Panama  canal  area,  the  banana  lands  on  the  northern  fringe  of 
South  America,  the  adjoining  territories  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina, 
Hiati  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  LTnited  States  and  Mexico.  The 
wholesale  migration  of  labor  in  some  sections  of  the  Caribbean,  broiight 
about  in  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  growth  of  tropical  agriculture, 
created  minority  difficulties  which  are  a permanent  source  of  difficulty. 
Ghost  towns  have  been  left  in  the  wake  of  shifting  capital  in  the 
banana  industry,  in  coffee,  in  mining,  in  petroleum.  With  regard  to 
the  employment  of  immigrants  in  industry,  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
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whole  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  restrict  jobs  to  citizens. 
Only  where  capital  is  advanced  for  new  undertakings  by  those  inter- 
ested in  promoting-  immigration  is  there  assurance  that  refugee  settlers 
can  find  employment. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  the  migration  of  Mexican  workers  and 
their  families  to  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the  pre.sent 
century  represents  one  of  the  most  significant  mass  movements  of  pop- 
ulation between  two  rei)ublic.s  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  cur- 
rent of  immigration  back  and  forth  across  the  border  has  resulted  in 
the  more  or  less  permaneid  settlement  in  the  United  States  of  a Mexi- 
can population  variously  estimated  at  between  one  and  a half  to  two 
million  people  or  about  10  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Mexico. 
Originally  concentrated  in  the  .states  of  Texas,  California,  New  Mex- 
ico, Arizona  and  Colorado,  the  Mexican  migrant  gradually  spread  out 
until  today  he  is  to  be  found  as  far  north  as  Oregon,  Illinois  and  New 
York. 

The  causes  of  this  migration  are  well  known — political  instability 
below  the  border  in  times  past,  the  promise  of  higher  wages  in  the 
United  States,  the  systematic  recruiting  of  workers  by  railroad  and 
agricultural  interests,  etc.  In  a broad  sense,  all  the  economic  causes 
have  been  related  directly  or  indirectly  to  three  major  events — the  con- 
struction of  the  railroads,  the  expropriation  of  peasant  lands  in  Mex- 
ico, and  the  changing  character  of  agricultural  enterprise  in  .sonth- 
western  United  States. 

Although  of  enormous  economic  and  social  significance,  the  direc- 
tion and  use  of  Mexican  migration  has  been  left  to  chance  and  the 
self-interest  of  individuals  intent  upon  the  exploitation  of  Mexican 
labor.  Although  friendly  cooperative  international  action  has  taken 
by  the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico  with  regard  to 
the  exchange  of  goods,  the  adjustment  of  boundaries  and  the  flow  of 
water,  but  not  with  regard  to  the  flow  of  working  men,  women  and 
children. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  border,  many  of  the  effects  of  Mexican 
migration  have  been  sociality  undesirable,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  migrants  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  American  commnnities  in 
Avhieh  they  have  concentrated.  Overcrowding,  slum  areas,  depressed 
wage  .scales,  social  and  racial  discrimination,  heavy  case  loads  on  relief 
agencies  have  invariably  characterized  iMexican  migrant  centers. 
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As  a result  of  adverse  economic  conditions  in  the  United  States  in 
recent  years,  many  have  returned  to  their  old  homes  in  Mexico.  Among 
them  were  undoubtedly  some  who  had  entered  the  United  States  il- 
legally and  who  had  been  in  constant  fear  of  being  deported.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  to  anyone  familiar  with  life  in  Mexican  centers  in  the 
United  States  that  the  fear  of  deportation  has  often  taken  the  i)ropor- 
tions  of  a community  psychosis,  affecting  even  those  with  legal  status 
as  resident  aliens.  And  the  situation  has  been  aggravated  by  the  fear 
of  becoming  involved  with  immigration  officials,  by  the  isolation  from 
the  main  cultural  and  social  institutions  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
unwillingness  of  many  American  communities  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  housing,  health,  educational  and  relief  problems  often  pre- 
sented by  the  Mexicans,  and  by  the  seasonal  character  of  their  woi-k. 

Constant  mobility  due  to  these  factors  has  brought  about  certain 
serious  conditions.  One  of  them  is  that  the  Mexican  worker  gets  little 
opportunity  to  learn  English  and  hence  he  is  unable  to  understand 
the  labor  contracts  which  he  signs,  he  cannot  accurately  interpret  laws 
and  ordinances,  and,  when  questioned  about  routine  immigration  mat- 
ters, he  often  becomes  confused  and  contradictory.  Mexican  workers 
are  often,  and  unjustly,  represented  as  responsible  for  industrial  con- 
flict when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  anyone  who  has  lived  and  worked  with 
these  people  knows  that  troiible  often  arises  from  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  present  grievances,  to  negotiate,  to  bargain  collectively  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis. 

When  the  maladjustment  of  the  Mexican  population  in  the  United 
States  becomes  acute,  appeals  are  often  made  to  the  Mexican  authori- 
ties by  migrants  who  desire  to  become  repatriated.  These  appeals  have 
found  a favorable  response  in  Mexico.  At  various  times  the  Mexican 
government  has  expressed  its  interest  in  the  systematic  resettlement 
of  returned  immigrants,  particularly  in  the  northern  states.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  given  is  that  the  Mexican  farm  laboi’er  acquires 
certain  skills  in  the  Lniited  States  which  would  be  highly  useful  in 
connection  with  the  agricultural  improvement  program  which  the 
Mexican  government  has  been  fostering  for  a number  of  years. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  creation  of  a joint  international  agency, 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  LTnited  States  and  Mexico,  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a long-term  program  of  resettlement,  rehabilita- 
tion and  regulation  of  migration  between  the  two  republics.  This 
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program  would  be  based  upon  the  normal  needs  of  agriculture  north 
of  the  border,  the  further  development  of  the  land  iirogram  of  Mex- 
ico, the  utilization  of  Mexican  land  resources,  possibly  with  United 
tStates  capital  or  through  a joint  international  fund,  and  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  skill  of  citizens  of  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  who  understand  this  problem  from  every  angle.  Such  an  inter- 
national commission  might  well  function  within  the  framework  of  the 
Pan  American  TTnion,  or  it  might  be  an  integral  part  of  the  rapidly 
expanding  mechanism  which  is  now  being  created  to  obtain  greater 
cooperation  among  the  American  republics.  It  would  help  to  create 
more  friendly  relations  among  the  border  population  through  the  elim- 
ination of  unnecessary  caiises  of  friction  and  misunderstanding;  relief 
loads  in  certain  communities  in  the  United  States  might  be  cut  down 
through  sound  rehabilitation  and  resettlement.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  a splendid  demonstration  of  effective  and  socially  progressive  in- 
ternational actio)r 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  VIEWS.  A symposium  presenting  frank  opinions  about  the 
United  States  by  leading  Latin  Americans $3.25 

THE  ECONOMIC  DEFENSE  OF  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE.  Ethel  B.  Die- 
trich, John  Normano,  Horace  B.  Davis,  Fred  Lavis,  R.  F.  Behrendt,  Scott  Near- 
ing, Rodrigues  Silva.  Some  emphatic  viewpoints  by  some  emphatic  critics  of 
American  policies.  $2.00 

THE  EXPROPRIATION  OF  FOREIGN-OWNED  PROPERTY  IN  MEXICO. 
W endell  Gordon.  The  background  of  a problem  that  has  long  been  a strain  on 
U.  S.  relations  with  its  southern  neighbor.  Introduction  by  Samuel  Guy  Inman. 

$3.25 

HEMISPHERE  POLICY  AS  IMPLEMENTED  BY  ECONOMICS.  Henry  P.  Jordan. 
Some  post-war  aspects.  _.25c 

PAN- AMERICANISM:  ITS  UTOPIAN  AND  REALISTIC  ELEMENTS.  Erich 
Hula.  A plea  for  clear  thinking 25c 

TOTAL  DEFENSE.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Defense.  Proposals  for 
hemisphere  cooperation 10c 
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NATIONAL  LABOR  POLICY  AND  TOTAL  DEFENSE.  Robert  R.  R.  Brooks.  The 
importance  of  integrated  action 25c 

FIVE  HUNDRED  PLANES  A DAY.  Walter  Reuther.  The  text  of  a widely  pub- 
licized plan.  Introductory  notes  by  Philip  Murray  and  George  Soule. 10c 

LABOR  DEFENDS  AMERICA.  Herman  Wolf.  A review  of  the  contributions  of 
trade  unions  to  the  war  effort — with  special  statements  by  Herbert  Morrison, 
Sidney  Hillman,  Frances  Perkins,  and  others 50c 

THE  C.I.O.  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  Philip  Murray,  John  Brophy,  James  Carey. 
The  views  of  prominent  labor  leaders. 25c 

WAR  AND  POST-WAR  SOCIAL  SECURITY.  Arthur  Altmeyer,  William  Haber, 
Smith  Simpson,  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  /.  S.  Falk,  Robert  Watt,  Clinton  Golden,  Os- 
vald  Stein.  Outlines  of  an  expanded  program. $1.00 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LABOR  RELATIONS  LAW.  Wayne  McNaughton.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  employer,  the  employee,  and  the  public. $3.00 

THE  CLOSED  SHOP.  Jerome  Toner.  A history  of  an  institution  that  has  become 
the  center  of  considerable  controversy.  Introduction  by  Monsignor  John  A. 
Ryan.  $3.25 

COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  SYSTEMS.  Frank  Pierson.  Union-employer  agree- 
ments, responsibilities,  and  problems.  Introduction  by  George  Taylor.  $3.25 

LIBERTY  CONCEPTS  IN  LABOR  RELATIONS.  Byron  Abernethy.  The  conflicting 
ideas  and  ideals  of  employers  and  trade  unions.  Introduction  by  Roger  Bald- 
win.   $2.50 

THE  NORRIS-LAGUARDIA  ACT  AND  THE  COURTS.  Melvin  Segal.  Judicial 
attitudes  towards  picketing.  Introduction  by  Joseph  Padway. $1.00 

THE  AMERICAN  LABOR  PRESS.  An  annotated  directory  of  676  trade  union 
papers.  Introduction  by  John  Commons $2.00 

PATTERNS  OF  WORKERS’  EDUCATION.  Florence  Schneider.  The  development 
of  workers’  education  and  the  history  and  techniques  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Summer 
School  lor  Women  Workers.  Introduction  by  Hilda  Smith.  $2.50 
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